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INTRODUCTION 



After three years of watching the gratifying growth of the Day- 
time Program of University Extension at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, Morton Gordon reports in this paper on what has 
been wrought and how. His paper is not simply a success story, al- 
though it is certainly that, too-a dramatic account of an imagina- 
tive and vigorous effort in program development. The monograph 
is in lai^e part a reflective discussion of the idea behind the proj- 
ect and the problems that surround Jt. 

To Gordon, the Daytime Program was ^^ways more than an at- 
tempt to extend the use of the adult facilities to daj'time hours. The 
program was planned and developed as a totally new dimension of 
the extension program at Berkeley. The aim was to let the program 
pursue its own identity, to discover and serve the special needs of 
the daytime audience (which turned out to be a rather different 
group from the evening audience), and to do this in a style peculiar- 
ly its own. In seeking these ends, the staff encountered problems 
common to most adult education programs. How the Daytime staff 
faced and dealt with such problems as the general ambivalence 
about credit, the need for risk capital in an innovative effort, man- 
agement of faculty relations, the use of volunteers to expand the 
potential reach into the community— these matters form the core 
of Gordon s report. Adult educators should find some useful in- 
sights into program building in his story, especially concerning 
the possibilities in a daytime program. 

To help underline the general application of the experience at 
Berkeley, we invited a reaction from another educator concerned 
with an adult day program -Virginia Bullard, Director of Women’s 
Programs at Northeastern University. Although the Northeastern 
program is in some ways different from the one described by Gor- 
don (the students are degree -oriented, the university is private, 
the location is the East coast) her experience is very similar to 
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that of her colleagues in California. She adds insight on the issues 
raised— money, credit, and audience involvement as experienced 
in the Northeastern program. And her hopeful attitude reinforces 
Gordon's concluding optimistic note about the future of the da 3 rtime 
program. 



A. A. Liveriidit 



July 1967 
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daytime school for ADULTS: A NEW 
PROGRAM DIMENSION AT UNIVERSITY 
OF CAUPORNIA/BERKELEY 



® all 01 University of Caltfornla Exten- 

sion s activities hao been conducted "after the lights go on"-durlng eve 

nlng ours when University and other facilities are available for continu 
Ing education programs and when adults traditionally attend such pro- 

Extension's program is stil 

h^^ed lor the evening, more than a hundred classes, conferences, 

T !“*“'’** *>ring the daytime h, xW 

versity^Extens! ^ ‘"“a Daytime Program of Unl- 

y Extension has enrolled more than six thousand adult students 

Since t w^ begun in 1964. The Program is a new and expanding dlmen- 
Sion of university adult education. 

o/ii ®®venty-five years University Extension has conducted an adult 

ni i°i.a ‘**® Dal'^ersity and its resources with the peo- 

pte and the communities of the state and offering a wide range of classes 

^ other progr^s in nearly every academic discipline, h, the year 
ed 200 000 ®*t®“Slo“ centers throughout the state exceed- 

then ll>e mid-1950's. Extension's program began to change. Since 

tten it has moved away from emphasis on undergraduate credit programs 
and has placed increasing emphasis on continuing education for adults 
who ^e already well educated or otherwise qualified professionally or 
vocationally, adults who wish to pursue some of the "liberating" aspects 
of continuing education.^ 



cr e..mJ ^rccn^c of FxiS^^ t**® lact “^t a sharply in. 

years but hTve no .coUcge for one or more 

sity Extension CMtCs to 

int6r6sted in sl deirrpp Hi if fViAOA ^ ftduftt© cr6dit cl&ss6s for sdulti 

portion toe tS^®;^Sn constitute a decreasing pw- 
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oday, the major objectives of University Brtension are these: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



ScM p%S^roc^"p“S;S-°' ‘n ‘ech- 

to provide opportunities for continuing liberal education- 

z:\zTTu.T^:. T r educatiorreds*:; 

rc^!orprg:::x:~^^^^^ 

=rrrr=~ 

ity Of the Berkeley campus devoted exclusively to Unlversltv 
programs. Five hundred adults enrolled In th«L Extension 

1966 it was offering a total ot lZT . 

, , ° * total of more than a hundred classpn 

riL'ed'^aLrtewl"^^^^^^^ tTprZm? 

rmri^^rrisirasT^^^^^ 

S “y!^ “ OK^rtunlties had n^‘ btn p'rZded 

tant to Tt Extension appointed a special assls- 

SLirraZ 

and seminar rooms, and ^ 

cmSo T7 Extenston°fa- 

dUtoV * .!? Francisco's central business 

thepop,;iatlo? ren“Ls7nC^^^ 
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a llaht Extension Center wae-and It still is- 

a lighted beehive of educatlnnoi 

sands of adults attended the n ^ weekday evening. Thou- 

increasing numbers since , ” “d had done so In 

however 0 ™^ ‘he day, 

C0ZZT2 ® ~ 

the first impulse tod i ’ ® e>»Pty. One must admit that 

until them ‘° » 8>'eater extent than had been possible 

and had little or no risk catotoTto^ e^eriments were all short-term, 
validltv of thA capital to support them long enough to test toe 

^idlty Of toe experiment Programs had been Isolated and tentative 

A c.:rs.":rs,T,”r' 

ture. ^ financially risky ven- 

Yet, by 1963, the center was one of the largest nf ifa n ri 4 xu 

r:rs-rrsTr“ - 

as classes T^rtl T"“’ «‘“®> 

meat of a new progr^ ®^cumstances seemed right for the develop- 



SURVEYING THE DAYTIME FIELD 



tions: nteiests were based upon toe following assump- 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



an£oto« ^uXs toa? °aLd*fe“Ci-®s®u%‘^®’ 



The vast majority of participants would be women. 
Parttcipants would have educational backgrounds similar to 



other University Extension students, 85 per cent ot whom have 
one or more years ot college, and 60 per cent ot whom have a 
college degree. 

Surveying the need, the staff first considered all the usual caveats 
about a survey by questionnaire: you do not know who your audience Is, 
so how can you decide whom to survey; respondents are polite and full 
of desire to be helpful, so they will tell you what they believe you want 
to hear; they will profess a deep need for education but will not register 
In programs In which they esqpress interest; thousands of questionnaires 
will be sent and many returned and analyzed, at great cost. Including 
time and energy, but an experienced Extension staff member could learn 
just as much discussing the problems with colleagues; the arguments 
were many. But, despite prophecies of less than wild success, a survey 
by questionnaire was made, for two reasons: (1) It was hoped that the 
questionnaire Itself would stimulate community Interest In the daytime 
program and would serve as advance promotion for courses and pro- 
grams to be offered later; (2) the questionnaire would provide a basis, 
an excuse, to get organizations whose members were potential students 
Involved In program development. Furthermore, even the most Implaca- 
ble pessimist on the staff conceded that the questionnaire might yield 
some u.' jful information. 

Working closely with local organizations, the staff won cooperation 
from officers who wrote letters to members describing the survey and 
encouraging participation. A total of 5,632 questionnaires (a sample 
questionnaire is given in the appendix) was distributed to individuals 
who, because of their professional and voluntary affiliations, seemed 
likely to respond. The questionnaires were designed with the assistance 
of the University of California Survey Research Center. The staff hoped 
to Isam more about the following: 

1. The educational background of potential students; 

S. Whether they were committed In some way to their own contin- 
uing education; 

S. What academic fields they were interested in; 

4. Whether they were interested in a daytime program; 

5. What days and times would be most convenient: Monday, Fri- 
day, Saturday, early morning, late afternoon, etc. 

There was a 38 per cent return (1,576) of the questionnaire; budge- 
tary p rev e nte d a follow-up of the 73 per cent who did not re- 
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ply. Those who took the time to respond, responded enthusiastically. In 
addition to marking the boxes, some respondents wrote comments in the 
margins. Some of the most significant responses were the following: 
1,100 said they planned to continue their education. There was strong in- 
terest in art programs, foreign language study, and humanities in gen- 
eral. More than 50 per cent had not enrolled previously in University 
Extentlon programs. A surprisingly high preference Was expressed for 
Saturday, and even for Sunday, programs— 484 said they would be inter- 
ested in Sunday classes I There was a much higher male response than 
anticipated (males, 539; females, 1001). Some members of the staff had 
been concerned that so few men would indicate interest that the program 
would soon be identified as exclusively a women's program— which it 
was never intended to be. 

The 20-40 age group, who usually participate most heavily in Uni- 
versity Extension programs, were very well represented (about 68 per 
cent). The under- 20 group, e^qpectedly small, comprised about 7 per 
cent; the over-40 group, 26 per cent. 

A puzzling response received was the large number of requests 
from men for courses in professional and vocational fields other than 
their own. 

The results of the survey were far more &vorable than anyone as- 
sociated with the program had dared hope. Thus, in November 1963, 
vdien the questionnaires were still being studied in detail, the decision 
was made to inaugurate a daytime program in February 1964, the open- 
ing of Extension's spring semester. The decision may havQ seemed pre- 
cipitous, perhaps even ill-founded, to some observers. Certainly more 
data on prospective students and faculty would have been helpful. Pro- 
motion of a new program is always difficult and should be carefully 
planned and plotted. Yet to be solved were all the administrative prob- 
lems attendant on a new project, including the program's place within 
a very large— and on the whole well-functioning— evening extension divi- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding these arguments, the staff believed that the need 
for a daytime program was pressing and that enough was known to bt- 
gln operatloiis on a small scale, with due regard for the Instghta which 
an emerimental p rogram could be made to yield. 



the In San Francisco (Uter, when it expanded to 

oref! ^ “rnpun, it became elmply "The Daytime Program") waa 

alon Barked " <Jepartment of Unlveralty of CallfornU Exten- 

oevelop ita own identity aa a new unit of Unlveralty Extenalon- it waa 

alreadre“atC^‘~T’ d"*'°”’ “ >«arthoughl-of an 

wer. » ^ ^ Eatanalon department. The department head and ataff 

were free to make their own mlatakea and learn from them. n,ey w„e 

■^nta Iretot"m ■ authorlzed-aa other Extenalon depart- 

rZ 7 f0«- a two- to three-year pe- 

Ts to IT T"'T -PPO^*** Wholly from 

^a. to ahort, although the Daytime ataff (a director and one aaaiatant 

latratT d^ foil-time) had acceaa to the eervlcea of Extenalon admin- 

free to * (accounting, payroll, promotion, etc.), and waa 

Irdemto d3"‘“t“* programmer, to other Extenalon 

to ®”*' ^Partmenta aa unpaid conaultanta, the deciaiona were thelra 
to make We believed that If the toiytlme Program had Ita ol^ at.^ ", 

r,fr’ "production quotaa," and ita own budget « 

fC^ ^bX" ‘ e-ntual 



THE FIRST PROGRAM 

A catalog for the Daytime Program waa publlahed early In January 
m4 ^ounctog thlrty-alx claaaea. Twenty-eight of theae were to rta 
d letters and were planned by the Daytime Program staff. Eight 

Z departmenta-Bual- 

neaa Atoinlatratlon, SocUl Welfare, and Lettera and Science Claaaea 

sch^i^ from 9:00 

a.m. through late afternoon. 

■P';* "«» program waa formally preaented to the preaa and public at 
a luncheon held at the San Pranclaco Extenalon Center. Thia m«S?„l 
tte nmuing of 40,000 coplea of the catalog were followedTa^rnut 

^ tel»to?on"a!r**’ "*“**«“'• “fvertlaementa, minimal radio 
time aM to ««l » r«ry conaMeraWe effort by the Day- 



Enrollments began to come in. The composition of the student body 
-and its size-came as a surprise to Extension personnel. We had an- 
ticipated an enrollment of about 250 students, almost all women. Instead, 
500 enrolled, and 200 of these were men, mostly entrepreneurs who pre- 
sumably could say, "Watch the store. I’m taking a few hours off." There 
were also many business and professional people who took advantage of 
the Saturday and late afternoon programs. As expected, most of the wom- 
en who enrolled had had two or three years of college education which 
had been interrupted fifteen or twenty years ago. But there were fewer 
young mothers than predicted, snd most of these attended Saturday class- 
es. The Daytime Program staff had planned to arrange for pre-school 
child care, but found that there was not sufficient interest to Justify tbe 
service. Evidently, young mothers remained home with their children 
during the week, but some did venture forth on Saturday. 

Another surprising feature of the student body was the wide range in 
the ages of students-from 20 to 70-a range which contributed to some 
unusual and stimulating learning experiences. In studio art classes, for 
example, instructors were delighted with the effect that younger partici- 
pants had on the older ones. Conservative older students tended to be- 
come freer, more daring, by following the lead of their bolder, "far-out 
classmates. 

The overall percentage of young people was small, however. Most 
were students from other institutions of higher education in the area. 
They reported that they had been attracted to the Daytime Program be- 
cause of its distinguished faculty, or crowded classrooms and other in- 
conveniences in their own universities, or because of the opportunity to 
obtain credit for courses not included in their own curricula. 

THE PROBLEM OF CREDIT IN THE 
DAYTIME PROGRAM 

The experience of the Daytime Program has shed new light on the 
complex question of credit for Extension programs. A large number of 
Daytime students already had earned Bachelor’s degrees; a remarkable 
proportion had earned advanced degrees. Many others had had one or 
more years of college. There were students who reported that they had 
been out of school for ton, fifteen, or twenty years; stiU othars had at- 
tended Extension courses on a more or less regular basis for years. 
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^~U, tho,e who have degree, a. well a. those who do not, Indicted 
that they prefer credit to non-credit programs. 

many^orrn«r"‘“’' in-tltutlon, 

of It. program, crry credit which can be transferred to the 

to ottet **** campuses of the University of CallfornU and 

credit of . “niverslties. We can understand the desire for 

groe But what ®“‘°" **“'*"* have, but wants to earn, a de- 

^n r ^ preference for credit of an Eaten- 

Sion student who already has a B. A., or even an M..V 7 

cau.!^^ "edit courses be- 

«>®y w«"‘ e^pecta- 

credlMtt.,,^’ “*”* “ “•““PM0“ that If a cours^^ers 

edit It will be more highly structured, more sophlstlcted, and more 

“>'«0 *° ’"“e » Pa- 

^ these a‘ regular Intervals, and they are reassured 

by these requirements that the eductlonal experience will be worthwhUe 
to otter words, the preference for credit Is linked to a belief that ac- 
demlc standards will be uncompromisingly high. 

This attitude appears to be characteristic primarily of the arts and 

It E department. In Unlvet^ 

slty Extension which program exclusively lor professional people: attor- 

Zihe^r ‘t**" ®“=- Zrt 

press oultto htdT “‘.f* 1“al«y eduction but do not 

prew quite so hard for credit, ^en in the Daytime Program, which con- 

en es on arts and letters, there are some interesting exceptions to 
the assumed equation of quality and credit. 

^ Programs such as two seminars on public issues given in the first 
emester-programs that are speciaUy designed and promoted and that 
^.^omsttlng^vallabl. elsewhere in the eductloLl comm“o 
not mi^r from being non-credit offerings. Nor do some of the hIgWy 
roccessful st^o art classes In which tte result, of the eductloL L- 
perience can be measured rather more directly in improved skill and 

^tt^t regard to credit were Secretaries Forum .,.1 

Which were programs tailored^ quite specific audi.nce.~^"^ 
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Secretaries Forum was a two -day (Friday-Saturday) conference for 
senior office personnel, held in May 1966. It included workshops in such 
areas as the probable effect of automation on office management, prob- 
lems of communication, and notes on developing perception and refining 
the ability to listen, as well as some light-hearted advice about how to 
achieve a maximum of satisfaction on the job and ''what to do until the 
psychiatrist comes." The question of credit never arose, cither among 
the secretary and office manager members of the program planning com- 
mittee or among the nearly 350 who attended the program. Perhaps it did 
not because most of the audience were new to University Ext<^nslon pro- 
grams and because program content was mostly outside the mainstream 
of traditional academic learning. 

This problem of credit did arise in one of the Daytime Program's 
most successful programs. Design '66. presented in August and Septem- 
ber of 1966. Design '66 was an intensive two -week conference planned 
for teachers of design and professional interior designers. General con- 
ference sessions focused on broad issues of interior design and on new 
architectural and engineering trends and new design materials; small 
group workshops were devoted to specific topics, such as the art, mate- 
rials, and economics of design. Seventy conference participants came 
from thirty states; ten of the participants were teachers in design fields. 

Attendance at a program of this kind represents a considerable in- 
vestment of time and money. It was not surprising, therefore, that a num- 
ber of enrollees, primarily those in educational fields, eixpressed inter- 
est in obtaining some kind of credit— not necessarily traditional academic 
credit, but "some kind" of certification or official recognition of their 
participation in the conference. The staff explained to participants that 
while University regulations made no provision for any official recogni- 
tion apart from credit, it was possible to award a "certificate of comple- 
tion." A few participants reluctantly agreed to accept this as the best we 
could do, but it was clear that the solution was less than ideal. 

RELATIONS 

One aspect of the Daytime Prc^am which has contributed greatly to 
its success is the quality of active support which the Program receives 
from students and &culty. From the start, the staff devoted a great deal 
of energy to establishing and maintaining two-way communication with all 
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student! and a high degree of personal and professional involvement by 
faculty. 

The Program has had surprisingly little difficulty in acquiring and 
retaining its faculty— less difficulty than other departments of Univer- 
sity Extension. An obvious factor which helps account for this is the 
proximity to San Francisco State College, an Institution which abounds 
in good teachers with creative ideas about program and course develop- 
ment Another element is the general availability in the Bay Area of 
qualified part-time teaching personnel in the arts. And professors from 
the University of California and other institutions who have not been 
available to teach in evening programs have accepted offers to teach dur- 
ing the day. 

Less obvious, but probably more Important, is the fact that the staff 
has been able to transmit to the faculty a sense of the experimental and 
pioneering nature of the Pi ogram. More important yet, the faculty has 
been involved heavily in determining program goals and the means for 
achieving them. An environment has been established in which the facul- 
ty members feel free— and are in fact free— to propose new programs, 
suggest changes in existing ones, in short, to play a responsible role in 
the development of the program. A Dasdime Program teacher can have 
an educational dream and make it come true within a relatively brief 
time— a rare occurrence indeed on a university campus today. It is their 
program, and faculty members are personally committed to its success. 
They have discovered, along with many other teachers in urlverslty adult 
education, that teaching adults who are actively engaged in their own ed- 
ucation is often more -stimulating for the instructor than teaching under- 
graduates. 

The many artists, writers, and free-lance teachers who are quali- 
fied. and available for teaching daytime classes for adults, are respon- 
sible for much of the success of the creative arts program. The quality 
of teaching in these classes is a major concern of participants; a large 
amount of individual instruction is required; students want to know in 
adviince of registration how good the instructor is, what he has exhibited 
or Witten. Once they are convinced that a teacher is interested in their 
needs and meets their exacting standards of excellence, they welcome 
the opportunity to support and even promote a class they are enthusias- 
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tic about -which constitutes a kind of program promotion the Daytime 
Program has gone to some length to foster. 

THE VOLUNTEERS 

Halfway through the first semester a questionnaire was circulated 
among students to find out such things as: who they were, what they did 
or did not like about the program, and what kinds of programs they 
would want to have offered in the future. At about this same time, the 
director of the Program was asked to try to double the size of the pro- 
gram by the following semester. This action was taken because of the in- 
stant success of the first semester, which seemed to indicate that there 
was a large untapped reservoir of students; an analysis of revenue and 
expenditures showed that the financial health of the program depended 
on greatly increasing its size. 

At first there seemed no relationship between the information con- 
tained in the returned questionnaires and the request to prepare a sig- 
nificantly larger program within a very few weeks. It was a coincidence 
that ihij two arrived in the office at the same time. But this coincidence 
provided the occasion for one of the happier Innovations of the Daytime 
Program. 

The staff began the hard work of putting a program together and re- 
cj ulllijg Ti..culty. V.^.en was well along, and it appeared that printing 
and mailing deadlines would be met, the staff bef,an to think about pro- 
motion and publicity. Precious little time remained for traditional pro- 
motion methods, and there was no confidence that these would in them- 
selves ensure a significant increase in enrollment. The staff studied the 
mid-semester questionnaires and, on the assumption that the best sales- 
man of an idea, even an educational idea, is one who is intimately in- 
volved with it, they selected twenty students who had reported that they 
were enthusiastic about the program. They personally contacted these 
students, explaining that by the next semester they wanted to double the 
size of the program. The startling result of these calls was that, with 
the exception of one student, all volunteered to help spread the word. 

The staff now believes that the volunteers have been more respon- 
sible than any group for the dlan of the Program, for its rapid growth 
and acceptance by adults, for bringiiig new ideas to the attention of pro- 
gram staff, and for its success in the hard job of building enrollment. 
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Table 1 



PROFILE OF ENROLLEES - SPRING 1964 
(434 Questionnaires Returned) 





Total 


Sex 




Male 


173 


Female 


261 






Under 20 


24 


20-29 


105 


30-39 


74 


40-49 


72 


50-59 


43 


60 and over 


17 


Marital Status 




Single 


126 


Married 


183 


Widowed, Divorced, or Sepsirated 


38 


Highest Degree Earned 




High School 


28 


B.A. 


* 

76 


M.A. 


31 


Doctorate 

*— 1 


® 1 



143 respondents reported they had attended college 
for 1-3 years, and 57 reported they had attended beyond the 
B.A. but had earned no M.A. or other higher degree. 



The volunteers were busy people; many had families and other com- 
mitments. There was only time enough to call them together for one of- 
ficial meeting to explain what was plamied in the fall, and to give them 
promotional material to distribute. Tliey were requested simply to do 
what they could— distribute brochures at the doctor's office or at the 
laundromat, talk to neighbors and fricsnds. They were not required to re- 
port back or to take part in any struc1:ured promotional activities. Volun- 
teers were told, in effect: "This program is as much yours as ours. We 
need your help and your ideas. We triLSt you absolutely to do well what- 
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ever you think will work," Armed with staff trust and support, the vol- 
unteers worked tirelessly and to good, and often to ingenious, effect. 

Today there are seventy volunteers throughout the Bay Area. All 
but three, who have been employed on a part-time occasional basis as 
registrars in the field and in other administrative capacities, are unpaid. 
All volunteers do, in fact, report back, with the kind of information that 
is extremely difficult to come by— information about communities, what 
their major preoccupations are, what kinds of programs might be suc- 
cessful, which local newspapers might carry a feature on the Daytime 
Program. Although the volunteers have continued to perform important 
promotional functions, this kind of feedback has become their most val- 
uable contribution. It has an effect on all aspects of the program. For 
example, most volunteer workers enroll in Daytime classes and they 
talk frankly to the staff about instructors, course content, and about the 
kinds of courses students want. Often volunteers are able to see through 
what fellow students say they want to the kind of programs they actually 
will enroU in. The staff, which works at a greater distance, cannot al- 
ways read students’ intentions as accurately. 

It should be pointed out that the kind of open communication, plain 
speaking and shared decision-making which characterizes the faculty- 
staff relationship is also an important factor in the volunteer program. 
One of the reasons for this is that volunteer workers are informed not 
only about the plans of the Daytime Program, but about its problems as 
well. They know why the fee for one course is $30 and another is $60; 
they know what the enrollment is and what it should be; they know which 
classes are successful, which are failing; and they know that their assis- 
tance makes a rea;i difference in the outcome of the entire program, and 

that their devotion and help is appreciated by all interested in the Pro- 
gram. 

EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Daytime Program in San Francisco did double its enrollment » 
in the fall of 1964; 1,000 students enrolled in 57 classes. The following 
summer, programs were opened in Berkeley near the University of Cal- 
ifornia campus, and in the Ml of 1965 at the Civic Arts Center in Wal- 
nut Creek, a burgeoning area of 65,000 on the urban fringe of the metro- 
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politan Bay Area. Finally, in the fall of 1966, the program was offered 
in several urban centers north of San Francisco. 

This rapid expansion poses some questions: How large does the 
Program have to be to balance out financially? How large can it be and 
retain its unique quality? What kind of program will best meet adult 
needs at an academic level appropriate to the University, and at the 
same time achieve financial stability? 



Daytime Program Enrollments. 1964-1966 





Total 




(all locations) 


Spring 1964 


500 


Fall 1964 


1,100 


Spring 1965 


700 


Fall 1965 


1,200 


Spring 1966 


1,600 


Fall 1966 


1,300 



University Extension as a whole receives about 7 per cent of its to- 
tal budget from state funds. Since there are certain administrative costs 
that must be funded to maintain Extension offices throughout the State, 
program departments such as the Daytime Program must be supported 
completely by student fees. When the Daytime Program was initiated, it 
was given a maximum of three years to achieve financial solvency; that 
is, it received the extraordinary permission to ’’lose money” over a three- 
year period. We were fortunate to be able to afford the lead time which we 

knew would be necessary to put the Berkeley Program on a fee-supported 
basis,^ 

Financial projections indicate that during fiscal 1966-67, the Day- 
time Program will come close to meeting its goals. The deficit incurred 



* 1 - ?’ associated with the Daytime Program owe a vote of 

thanks to Dean Paul H. Sheats for his support. As statewide Dean of Uni- 
vpsity Extension, he is affected more than anyone in the system by con- 
sent financial pressures. Despite these problems. Dean Sheats had con- 
fidence enough in the idea to authorize a deficit; without the authoriza- 
lion there would have been no Daytime Program. We were fortunate also 
to have the support of Professor Edward B. Roessler, then Director of 
University Extension, Northern Area, now statewide Associate Dean for 
Academic Affairs. 
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during the first year’s operation has been greatly reduced, and there 
are^encouraging signs which suggest that the break-even point is not far 
off. It is also true that certain benefits have accrued to Extension that 
may be said to offset continuing deficits. For instance, it is difficult to 
determine how many students who are attracted initially to the Daytime 
Program may subsequently enroll in other University Extension pro- 
grams. We know that some have already enrolled in evening programs. 
In other words, a part of the Daytime Program’s deficit could be justi- 
fied as direct promotion expense for other Extension departments, or 
as a kind of institutional advertisement for all of Extension. 

One has the right to be optimistic about the future of the Daytime 
Program, in spite of the fact that the long-term financial outlook for 
University Extension is not bright. Costs continue to rise, and there are 
pressures to reduce the level of state support. University Extension’s 
7 per cent level of state support is already lower than that received by 
any large state university and almost all smaller publicly supported in- 
stitutions of higher education. In these circumstances, it has become 
clear that the Daytime Program must raise its average program enroll- 
ment to about forty. But an enrollment of this size would destroy the ed- 
ucational impact of many classes; indeed, one of the most valuable char- 
acteristics of much of the class program has been the close student- 

faculty and student -student relationship which is possible only in small 
classes. 

A good example of these small classes are the Daytime Seminars 
for Adults. These seminars are offered as an unusual opportunity to ven- 
ture beyond formal curricula into broad study areas especially adapted 
to mature interests. Not tied to examinations, grades, or credit require- 
ments, their essence is dialogue, a free and active exchange of ideas 
among participants with diverse backgrounds and experiences. These 
seminars are very expensive to plan and administer. The fees are rela- 
tively high ($60), but since enrollment is limited to twenty-as it should 
be if an appropriate quality of learning is to take place— there is no pos- 
sibility of recovering costs. The contradiction between educational and 
financial goals is plain. 

The solut ion to the problem lies in a flexible attitude toward the 

4. See below for a discussion of some of the consequences of a pol- 
icy of self-support, e.g., wholly supported by students’ fees. 
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PROKLE OF ENROLLEES - SPRING ISM 
(828 QueiUonmOrei Returned) 




Highest Degree Earn^iH 
Hig^i School 
B.A. 

M.A. 

Doctorate 

Prefer Credit Cnnr«d>a 
Yes 
No 

for 3 year8?“f3o1o?‘2 yS^r^nd'sS 

ma,^r in which the ay^ of forty is achieved. It Is obvious that If 
Inta of m w“h enroll- 

enrollments, or some specUl low-cost elements, or high income poL- 
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tlal with small enrollmenta. In fact, tome programs aimed at attaining 
for the entire Daytime Program the financial equivalent of forty per 
class have already been developed. 

One of the classes which may help us achieve a high overall Pro- 
gram enrollment is Great Cities of the World, a lecture-discussion se- 
ries which deals with current political, economic, and cultural develop- 
ments in some of the major cities of the world. The need for the pro- 
gram was sug[gested by the great increase in travel by Americans, both 
within the United States and abroad. The program is intended primarily 
for people planning to travel or for those who have recently returned. 

But it is not a superficial popular travelog. Rather, prominent artists, 
authors and other authorities who have lived and worked in the cities 
under consideration conduct serious and scholsurly discussions about 
the greatness of sities and about what makes them so. This is good ed- 
ucation that attracts participants who are looking for more out of travel 
than a set of color photos. Unlike most class programs. Great Cities of 
the World can accommodate a large enrollment and does not require 
long-term commitments from the faculty, each of whom is responsible 
for only four sessions. The largo enrollment means that funds become 
available to support low- enrollment programs; the short-term commit- 
ment makes it easier, that is, loss costly in administrative time, to re- 
cruit faculty. 

The Daytime art program is perhaps the outstanding example of the 
kind of imaginative programming that meets a large audience demand 
and makes excellent use of both faculty and physical fticilitios. Two art 
courses wore offered during the first semester of operation. Now there 
are more than forty art classes ranging from art history lecture courses 
to an array of studio classes in sculpture, painting, drawing, and design. 
Of particular note is the fact that no course in this series has a campus 
counterpart. All are specially designed for an adult audience. 

Undoubtedly, one of the major reasons for the program’s success 
is the fact that some of the most accomplished artists in the area serve 
on the faculty. Another element is a tremendous resurgence of Interest 
in art and art participation which has taken place throughout the nation. 
Perhaps more than in any other creative field, adults feel that it is pos- 
sible for them to participate in art. It is also true that, compared with 
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some other kinds of creative endeavor such as photography, the initial 
investment in materials and equipment is not high. 

These factors help to explain why so many beginning art students 
enroll in Dajrtime classes. The Program also provides an interesting 
and unusual opportunity for more advanced students who, as city dwell- 
ers, cannot always find a place to work. Uninstructed T-a^oratorv is a 
program for those who do not necessarily need or want an instructor 
but simply a place where they can work, uninterrupted, for a period of 
time. In 1965, the Daytime .^rogram opened two large rooms in an un- 
used building at the San Francisco Extension Center and established the 
laboratory, which provides three-hour work periods, a model whose ex- 
pense can be distributed among the ten or twelve participants, and a 
monitor representing the administration. The fee for Uninstructed Lab- 
o ratory is about half that of an instructed class, and although enrollment 
is limited to maintain a productive atmosphere, it is the kind of low- 
cost program that requires relatively little administrative effort, and 
at the same time meets an important need. 

Two other successful and lucrative prc^^ams have already been 
mentioned. Secreta ries Forum *66 was a spectacular success in several 
respects: 350 participants were introduced to a university adult educa- 
tion program and were enthusiastic about what they learned. Many are 
planning to come back for more, to Extension classes offered by Daytime 
and other departments, and to succeeding programs for office personnel 
(Secretaries Forum *67 was held in April 1967). Although the fee for the 

1966 program was modest ($30), enrollment was high and the financial 
outcome was good. 



Design *66 was a program aimed primarily at practicing profession- 
als. It too was successful and more like it dealing with the design fields 
are planned. Enrollment in Design *66 was not very high (70), but the fee 
was substantial ($175), and once again, the financial outcome was good. 



The one conspicuous disappointment has been the summer progr am . 
Relatively small enrollment during these months means that althous^ 
costs, particularly fixed overhead, continued unabated for twelve months 
each year, substantial revenue comes in for only nine or ten months. 



5. Ihe idea for this course came from the Department of Arts and 
Humanities, University Extension, University of California, Los Angeles 
a department that has had spectacular success with its art program. * 
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There are several explanations for this. To begin with, all Extension 
departments have summer daytime offerings, and the Daytime Program 
has a special problem of maintaining its identity. Then, too, many Day- 
time Program students, particularly women with children, use the sum- 
mer for purposes other tlian education. The Daytime summer program 
has been small and tenUtive thus far. The staff has not found the an- 
swers to the problems of summer programming, but further experimen- 
tal efforts are planned. 

A NEW DIMENSION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Three years have elapsed since the first conversations took place 
at University Extension, Berkeley, about the Daytime Program. It might 
be well to pause at this point to examine critically what has gone before 
and make some educated guesses about the future. 

To begin with, it would be useful to describe how the Daytime Pro- 
gram differs from other University of California Extension programs. 
The most obvious difference -the time of day-hardly seems worth not- 
ing. It would be of little interest to learn that University Extension was 
offering during daytime hours its "regular” evening program to the 
same students with the same educational results; the time of day alone, 
therefore, does not mean very much. And, althouj^ there are undeniable 
advantages to utilizing classroom and conference facilities throughout 
more hours of the day and so reducing fixed overhead costs per student, 
that is not what the new program has been about either. 

The following seem to be the Daytime Program’s significant differ- 
ences from the rest of University Extension: 

New students. A new area of educational service to the community 
has been developed. We know that between 60 and 70 per cent of the day- 
time students never before attended a University of California Extension 
program. Since University Extension programs have been offered— in the 
evening— for decades, it is reasonable to conclude that because of the 
Daytime Program, thousands of adults have been added to the audience 
for continuing education programs. 

Attentive students . Evening programs have been criticized, some- 
times with justification, on the ground that faculty and students are men- 
tally and physically tired and cannot do their best work. It is said that 
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both groups have been occupied with other things during the day, and 
that faculty members and students go to extension programs after all 
else of importance has been done. In other words, continuing education 
is not part of the regular tempo of their lives. Daytime learning, on the 
other hand, is part of the regular pattern of living, and so is daytime 
teaching. Attention and energy are both at high daytime levels. Faculty 
and students can give the best they have. 

Ea se of fkculty recruitment . Compared to the problems which eve- 
ning program staff encounter in faculty recruitment, programmers of 
^ytime activities have had an easy time of it. A faculty is available to 
each. In fact, several of the daytime feculty originally came to the 

program on their own initiative-a rare occurrence in University Ex- 
tension! 

The faculty for the first semester was recruited almost entirely 
rom instructors in other Extensi m departments who agreed to teach 
an additional course. Since then, the Program has come to rely increas- 
ingly on its »’own»’ faculty, who become, in time, familiar with the Pro- 
gram's goals and methods of operation. 

stu dent volunteerj. The use of student volunteers Is surely unique. 

^lunteers contribute ideas for programs, assist in faculty recruitment 
inform students about the program and help them enroll-all this and 

more constitute a healthy departure from the routine way In which these 
things have been done in other progra m !^. 

M mlnlstratlve theory and practice . Perhaps the most important 
way in which the Program differs is in its administrative theory and 
practice. Students, student volunteers, faculty, Daytime Program pro- 
fessional, administrative and clerical staff-all share in determining 
and implementing policy. Of course, the final responsibility for deci- 
sions cannot be and is not delegated; it rests with the Daytime Program 
staff. But all involved do participate heavily in the decision-making pro- 
cess about such matters as educational needs and what shall be offered 
where to meet them, who shall be invited to teach, program evaluation, 
^s for the future, financial management-in short, all aspects of the 
Program. Faculty, students, and staff trust and value each other's 
views, feel that the Daytime Program belongs to all of them; and it does; 

and it is a better program because of this high degree of commitment to 
common purposes. 
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Having described how the Daytime Program started, expanded, 
prospered, experienced and overcame financial difficulty, managing at 
the same time to develop and preserve some unique qualities. It now 
remains to consider what the future of the Program holds. 

Increased Enrollments. Certainly there will be more of the 
same. If staff energies, faculty resources, and physical plant permit, 
enrollment can be doubled at least once more. It will be difficult to ex- 
pand to that degree and maintain all the Intimate, ’’handmade” charac- 
teristics of the Program, but we believe It can be done. 

Professional Programs. The Daytime Program has not yet pro- 
vided very many opportunities for those Interested In Improving their 
professional and vocational competence. We believe there are many 
adults who would enroll In programs of continuing professional educa- 
tion offered during daytime hours. The first step Is to solicit the In- 
volvement and support of the business and professional communities. In 
the next three to five years, programs for business and the professions 
could become as Important a part of the Daytime Program as they are 
In Unlv6rslty Extsnslon g6n6rally. 

3. ^ j gdlt. Closely related to this development Is the problem of 
credit -which r emains basically unsolved. Two suggestions have been 
made to deal with this dilemma. One Is to bypass undergraduate degree 
credit completely and develop another kind, an Extension credit, a teach- 
ing credential credit, or a credit by any other name that would smell as 
sweet. Of course. Extension would pay a price for this policy. Students 
Interested In undergraduate credit would enroll elsewhere. But the most 
serious flaw In this proposal Is the reluctance of accrediting agencies 
to accept anything but the coin of the realm. ”If the program Is as good 
as you say It Is, why Isn’t real credit offered?” Soon, credit by any oth- 
er name would become second-class credit. 

The other proposed solution Is to offer no credit programs. To the 
dlftlculttes noted above would now be added the policies of many business 
organizations, government agencies and school districts which pay all or 
part of an employee's tuition— In credit programs only. Obviously, ways 

have to be found to work with society's and the student’s belief that cred- 
It Is better somehow. 

One Extension department can report progress on the latter point 
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During the past few years, a very successful Engineering Extension pro- 
gram has been developed at University Extension, Berkeley, on an en- 
tirely non-credit basis. This has been accomplished with the active co- 
operation of the CoUege of Engineering on the Berkeley campus. Doing 
so has involved a great deal of hard legwork by the Dean of the College 
his faculty, and by the head of Engineering Extension, himself a senior ’ 
member of the College faculty. There have be'’:ri many conversations with 
officials of business, industry, and government. Each time. College staff 
have explained that there were important differences between curricula 
that led to undergraduate or graduate degrees, and an Extension offering 
short courses, conferences, and other programs aimed at In- 

V duals with differing needs and educational goals. The College faculty 
was brought in to plan programs that dealt with their own research ef- 
forts, particularly with those that practicing professionals wanted to 
know more about, -niese talks, and the success of the specially-designed 
programs, have resulted in new understanding of the value of non-credit 
programs by the engineering professions. 

The Daytime Program will be doing more in the future in continuing 
professional education, both for credit and not for credit. The staff doubt- 
less will be learning from En^rineering Extension's experience in non- 
it programming, as well as looking for models of creative program- 
ming in professional fields for credit. 

4. Women's Needs . One of the assumptions originally made about 
I^rtlme Program participants was that almost all would be women. The 
staff expected that very few men would be able to leave work during the 
^y. The staff was mistaken: the proportion of men was, and continues to 
be, much higher than predicted, although as the program expanded, the 
pro^rtlon declined. In 1965-66, the ratio of women to men was approxl- 
Me y . to 1. (The proportion of women Is significantly higher In the 
Daytime Program than In University Extension, Berkeley, as a whole.) 

There is no doubt that for the next few years, perhaps for longer 
thiin that, female students will continue to outnumber male students by 
a substantial margin. In recognition of this, the staff has already begun 
to plan more programs of continuing education for women. 

Some women who now come to the Daytime Program have clearly 
del ned "smaU" goals: they want courses in a foreign language, work In 
child or adolescent psychology, a cUss In oriental philosophy or pre- 
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Total 


Male 


y ^ 

Female^. 


% Female 


University Extension, 
Berkeley (All De- 
partments) 

Dnjrtime Program 


34,500 

3,140 


16,130 

930 


18,370 

2,210 


53.2 

70.4 









o umblan art These needs are easily met Then there are the "shon- 
pers," women who have no clear Idea of what they need or want and 
who enroll In this or that course. Some stay with the Program for a 
long time; others give up the search and do not return. The staff would 
like to be able to Identify these participants when they first enroll and 
develop a program of educational counseling for them. 

There is a third group of women, chiefly housewives, who have 
ratter definitely decided to return to work or to resume a profession 
but who are vague about how to educate and prepare themselves, or re- 
res their skills and knowledge. In recent years some of America's 
most distinguished Institutions of higher learning have begun to provide 
e^tlonal opportunities for women, primarily for this third group. The 
yt me Program, too, has started to provide such opportunities. 

In the Program, women can define lor themselves where they want 
to go educatlonaUy, at a leisurely pace, one course at a time. They do 
not have to make the long-term commitment Involved In pursuing a de- 
gree program or in preparing quickly to enter or reenter the tebor mar- 
ket. There Is now some Informal contact between these students and stall 

and to that extent, the Program performs a kind of counseling service 
But more is needed. 

The staff is now developing pUns lor a curriculum that focuses on 
tte role ol women In business and the professions, particularly on what 
as been happening to employed women during tte past twenty years and 
what seems to be about to happen in tte next twenty. EnroUees would 
learn more about tte many ways in which American and international so- 
ciety have been changing and about recent developments in tte sciences 
and tte arts. The primary goal ol tte curriculum would be to bring these 
women’s general knowledge of the working world up to date. 
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After successfully completing tlie curriculum, participants would 
move to educational and vocational counselors who would advise on next 
steps. Some women could be direc';ed to specific refresher courses of- 
fered in the Daytime Program, other Extension departments, the Berke- 
ley campus, or other colleges and universities. Some would begin a cam- 
pus program leading toward an M.A. or Ph.D. degree. Still others would 
go directly into employment. And ])erhaps some would conclude that a de- 
cision about returning to work shouiid be postponed. 

The common curriculum -counseling program for women is but one 
idea currently under consideration. It is clear that the Daytime Program 
will have an increasingly important role to play in the future in the con- 
tinuing education of women. 

5. Financial support . From all that has been said above about the 
history and development of the Daytime Program and its prospects for 
the future, it should be clear that tlie financial restraints imposed upon 
University Extension— and the Da;^ime Program— will have to be eased 
if Extension is to meet growing CDinmunity needs and demands for con- 
tinuing education. 

The difficulty is that at a quids glance a self-support policy for Uni- 
versity Extension programs seemfj reasonable. Most Extension students 
are employed adults who benefit financially and in other ways from con- 
tinuing education programs. Why shouldn’t they pay for all costs? One 
has to examine this argument carefully. A self-support policy has im- 
portant consequences. To begin with, break-even budgeting results in 
the substitution of financial for educational goals. An administrator con- 
scious of his responsibility to the academic tradition and to society will 
resist the pressures longer. Often he acquires skill in manipulating 
funds to maximum advantage. Sooner or later, however, some capitula- 
tion to the needs of the budget iei required. 

A thriving Daytime Program did not become a reality until after 
1964 simply because there was no risk capital available earlier. An ed- 
ucational and vocational counseling program for daytime students, espe- 
cially for women returnii^ to tlie university after years of absence, is 
long overdue. But such a service is expensive. And the plain fact is that 
although some students are able? to pay these and other fees, many adults 
cannot afford to pay. High fees for continuing education, which will go 
higher with rising costs, are limiting participation to those who can af- 
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ford it, that is, the upper middle class. A state university has a respon- 
sibility to provide educational opportunities for the less affluent as well. 
Thus far, however, University Extension has not done as much as it 
should for them. 

No one has suggested that daytime and other Extension programs be 
free. The student benefits and should pay part of the cost. But society 
also benefits, and society should share the cost with the student. 

We hope that the state government will increase the level of state 
support for University Extension programs, that the Daytime Program 
will succeed in securing support from private foundations, business, and 
industry, and that some of the new agencies established in tiie federal 
government will assume responsibility for general support of University 
Extension on a scale comparable to that enjoyed by Agricultural Exten- 
sion. In any case, the Daytime Program has no choice but to make large 
plans to provide for its own financial support. 

The Dajdime Program was launched on a note of optimism. Though 
it has had and will continue to have problems, everything that has oc- 
curred has generated more optimism. It is now clear that there are and 
will be educational needs in the community that can be met by the kind of 
program which the Daytime Program has become. For this reason alone, 
we look optimistically to the future. 
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A REACTION 
by Virginia Bullard* 



We are indebted to Mr. Gordon for having taken the time to docu- 
ment carefully and candidly the development of this new program. In 
this, the decade of the daytime adult program, planners, in search of 

support, occasionally unsure of a new idea, will obtain both assurance 
and ideas from this paper. 



In reading ’’Daytime School for Adults: A New Program Dimension 
at University of California/Berkeley,” my first reactions were enthusi- 
astically childlike-”Me tool” ’’You 1^?” ”i wish we could to that too,” 

I kept feeling as I recognized our common experiences. Yet, our pro- 
gram at Northeastern grew out of an entirely different purpose, occurred 
on the East Coast, was (initially) directed toward women, and is offered 
by a private university. I mention these facts to point out to readers that 
many of Mr. Gordon’s experiences will apply, even when geography, phi- 
losophy, and type of institution differ. Perhaps the reason for the simi- 
larity is that we both have responded to a human need. (The psychologists 
don’t yet call this one primary, but perhaps they will in time.) 



Of particular interest, I believe, is i±ie way in which Mr. Gordon’s 
program has used student volunteers on all levels of program develop- 
ment and maintenance-planning, evaluation, faculty referrals, adminis- 
tration, registration, and promotion. Although student protest in recent 
months has forced change-and student participation-in programs for 
’’young” people, the adult students’ involvement as colleagues makes 
enormous good sense but makes no headlines. Mr. Gordon speaks grate- 
fully of how much their participation aids the Extension Program. This 
is true. Of equal importance, it seems to me, because we are in busi- 
ness for students and not for the enhancement of our own programs, is 
the professional experience such participation gives the student. Our 



^ 

Director of Programs for Adult Women 
in Boston and Burlington, Massachusetts. 



at Northeastern University 
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student volunteers in Northeastern’s Program for Adult Women are pro 

moted as exp erienced personnel to paid positions when openings occur; 

they are getting a ’’free course” in university administration in addition 
to whatever else they signed up for. 



Moreover, we are on a first- name basis with many of our students 
which indicates the essential equality of adult students and teachers as 
well as the fact that teachers are also learners and learners teachers. 

Of course, in spite of the respect and equality exemplified by this 
kind of relationship, no one can deny that the university aiwl all it stands 
for is an awesome place in the minds of much of our popuLition. To be 
able, through a variety of small, effortless, informal means, to make a 
student feel a part of this enormous, prestigious institution is a real 
achievement with long-range and far-reaching possibilities. 



There are several other issues that Mr. Gtordon touches 
deserve discussion. 



upon which 



College credit, with all its ramifications, is indeed a sticky issue, 
n a society not noted for its contemplative nature, it is small wonder 
that students want credit-not only, as Mr. Gordon points out, because 
t suggests or insures high quality but because it insures marketability. 
Employers discriminate on the basis of education~as do some friends 
and neighbors. They do it because it is easy (discrimination is quicker 
than thinking), but also because educators (colleges and universities) 
hint subtly that they must. Education without credit will not be accepted 
until first-rate colleges decide that it is meaningless for everyone, not 
just for adults in ’’special programs.” Since no one feels that a confer- 
ence (or an outing) is the same as a course, Mr. Gordon’s example of 

the acceptability of the non- credit Secretaries Forum ’66 does not real- 
ly prove his point. 

Mr. Gordon was puzzled over the responses of the many men who 
requested professional courses In fields other than their own. It is like- 
ly that he has hit upon next year's "new dimension." Many of our wom- 
en at Northeastern are completing degrees begun long ago, and they now 
find that their Interests have changed. (The most common switch is from 
science to some form of social service.) Are men and women so differ- 
ent that we should be surprised to find that men's Interests change too? 
And, how long are we going to continue to expect that at age 17, or 19 
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or 22 , a person can and must choose his or her career for a lifetime? 

The effect of this kind of expectation makes an individual who is dissat • 
isfied and unfulfilled by his occupation in middle life feel guilty and mal- 
adjusted, or deviant. Within this cultural ejq^ectation, only the very 
strongest dare to take the next step, a step which may turn out to be a 
very normal one as we learn more about adult development. And in ad- 
dition to career goals, as we know, men as well as women, have person- 
al reasons for returning to school in middle life— in connection with an 
avocation, for example, or just to satisfy intellectual curiosity. 

Many would agree with Mr. Gordon that individual educational and 
vocational counseling is expensive and time consuming. Another choice, 
one we offer at Northeastern, is group counseling. The group counsel- 
ing process can very often give the pjurticipants the kind of confidence, 
strength, and insight they need to conduct their own vocational and edu- 
cational ejqplorations. The psychologist leader, in this case, invests ap- 
proximately the same amount of time for fifteen or twenty clients as the 
regular instructor does for as many students. This by no means should 
be construed as an economic hedge— our own experience indicates that 
it is at least as successful, if not more so, than traditional, individual 
methods. 

We who have begun daytime programs for adults are experiencing 
what must have been experienced by our predecessors a generation or 
more ago when evening programs began. Students do come; unexpected 
types of students come-and give us pause. Students, staff, and faculty 
are excited about their pioneering efforts. Students having taken a first 
step, move on to other steps which, prior to the first one, might have 
seemed impossible. We, staff and students alike, are grateful to have had 
the opportunity for innovation. The challenge lies ahead— in the press for 
more students, for more money, for and against becoming part of the es- 
tablished pattern, and for additional new dimensions. 
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Unlvcnlty of Califoniia Extcntioo Center 
55 Lagiuu Street 
San Franciaco 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EXTENSION 

SURVEY 

Univenity Extemion weks your opinion* on frequency and type of course oSningt for new Daytime Ciaatet to 
begin February, 19M, at the Extension Center. Your response is important u> us in defining the current 
needs of adults in this community and in taking specific action to fill these needs. 

Whether or not you have definite plans for continuing your education at this time, please fill in the questionnaire 
at completely at possible and return it within the next few days. No pottage it required s imply stapte or tape the 
folded form so the Center's address it visible. 



Thank you for your participation and interest. 



GENERAL INFORMATION 

Name 

Address 

Age 

6-7* 

Marital Status: 

8 1 Married 

2 Single 

3 Widowed or Divorced 

How many children do you have in each of these age 
groups? 



9 Under 6 years 

10 6 to 12 

11 IStolS 

12 19 and over 

Employment tutus: 

IS Occupation 

14 Employed full-time 

15 Employed part-time 

16 Employed by 

17 Self-employed full-time 

18 Self-employed part-time 

19 Notemplo^ 

20 Not employed, retired 

(Please give former occupation.) 

21 



If not employed and you plan to seek employment in 
the foreseeable future, please specify probable occu- 
pation. 

22 



* The nurabcn appearlnf next to the imwer caicforics art 
there to facilitate machine proceaaing. 



Sincerely yours. 

Eowau) B. RoBssum 
XMMrtsr, Vmhtrrity Balmufoa 
SmnktmArM 



FAST EDUCA'nON 

Please indicate the last year of education completed: 

25 / Less than 9 

2 9-11 

3 12 (high school diploma) 

4 1-S years college 

3 4 years college (B. A., B.S.) 

^ More than 4 years with no hl|^her degree 

7 Master's dq;iw 

S Ph.D. or equivalent 

Major field of study: 

24 

As preparation for your present responsibilities, do you 
feel your education so far has been: 

25 / Highly satisfactory? 

2 Satisfactory? 

3 Not satisfactory? 

Comment, if you wish 



FUTURE EDUCATION 

Do you hope now or in the future to continue your 
education by following a plan of study, enrolling in 
particular courses, etc.? 

26 I Yes 

2 Undecided 

jr No 










Below are wme of the reaaoiu adulu return to rlawri 
aeleet three and rank then in order of inpor* 
tance to you, with #1 aa noat important. 



27 For credit 

28 To pursue work intemt or ikilb 

25 To keep informed of new knowledge 

50 For a degree 

51 - To pursue peraonalintereau or ikilla 



** To prepare for resuming an interrupted 

career 

SS To start a new career 

S4 To pursue cultural interesu 

*8 To associate with adulU having similar 

interesu 

SO For mental stimulation 

S7 Other (specify) 



If there are obstacles to continuing your education, 
which of the following are most important? (C2»edt as 
many as apply.) 

58 Family responsibilities 

59 — Worit commitmenu 

^ — Volunteer obligations 

<1 Cost 

Limited choice of suitable courses and hours 

^S Other (specify) 



If daytime classes are feasible for you, please rhfr k 
below all convenient times for sredtday. Saturday or 
Sunday progranu; 

Wedidays 



^ 6:S0- 8.S0A.M. 

« 8:0(1-10:00 

46 9:00-1 1:00* 

47 10:00-12:00* 

48 11:00- 1:00 P.M.* 

49 12:00- 2:00* 

so 1:00- 3:00 

51 2:00- 4:00 

52 5:00- 7:00 

• Mothers of school age children, please note. 

Saturday 

53 9:00-12:00 

54 2:00- 4:00 



How many hours per weekf could you plan for this 
activity? 

60 1 6 hours 

2 9 hours 

— . 3 12 hours or more 



t Moei extension classes meet for 2 to tu 
average of 2 hours preparation far each 1 
usually necessary. 



hours once a week; an 
hour of class tiaae is 



YOUR PREFERZNCZS ON COURSE 

arrangements 

Some daytime classes may be scheduled in a series, 
ovCT a year, and planned around a single theme, 
as “Ancient Civiliutiona,” or “Science and the Lay- 
man,” or "The Medieval World,” etc. 

Would a series-type course interest you? 

61 1 Yes 

2 No 

If you could earn a certificate for such a course of study, 
would you be more interested in enrolling? 

62 1 Yes 

2 No 

Would you be interested in a onesemester course cover- 
itig recent developments in a field of study? 

63 1 Yes (Please specify) 

2 No 

Would you be interested in vAukshops, seminars, or 
other special short courses? (Examples might be "The 
New Math" or “The Foundations of 20th Century 
Political Thought.”) ^ 

64 7 Yes 

2 No 

Would you be interested in residential 2 to 6 day con- 
ferences? (For example. “Politics 1964," given at Asilo- 
mar. Lake Tahoe, or other confeieuce rites.) 

65 7 Yes 

2 No 

Because of time or other limitations, would you pre f e r 
)wr courses arranged to allow some home study com- 
b;ned with semi-monthly or monthly dau meetings? 

66 7 Yes 

2 No 

Would you be interested in independent investigation 
in Slime area of study under the guidance of a faculty 
mercber? ’ 

67 7 Yes 

2 No 

If *‘Yes," in what areas? 

68 



Sunday 

55 morning 

56 — afternoon 

If you can consider daytime courses, what of year 
would be convenient for you? 

Spring term (February-June) 

— Summer term (June-August) 

Fall term (September— January) 



YOUR CHOICES ON AREAS OF STUDY; 

^low is a partial list of subject areas and course titles 
offered by University Extension. Please mark with #1 

** interested in studying, or 
with #2 those you would want to study for credit. 

Bu siness Administration 



6 Accounting 

7 Insurance 

8 Marketing and Merchandising 



® Production Management 

10 Finance 

Management and General Buiineai 

*2 Penonnel and Industrial Relations 

Education 

1^ General Education Courses 

Math In the Secondary Schools 

La'w Relating to Schools and Children 

Teaching Gifted Children 

^ot*lgn Languages and Science In 

Elementary Schools 

Rngincering and Sciences 

18 Architecture 

10 Chemistry 

^ Chemical Engineering 

21 Civil Engineering 

22 Electrical Engineering 

28 General Engineering 

2^ Industrial Engineering 

25 Mathenutia 

20 Mechanical Engineering 

27 Mineral Technology 

28 Nuclear Engineering 

20 — . Physical Science 

30 Statistics 

Real Estate 

— Trends and Factors Influencing Real Esute 

*2 Lq;*lAspecttofRealEsute 

83 Property Management 

M Essentials of Residential Design and 

Structure 

** Brokerage Administration and Prtxxdure 

Liberal Arts 

86 Anthropology 

87 Art and Ardritecture 

38 Classics 

89 Comparative Literature 

40 Criminology 

41 Decorative Art 

42 Dramatic Art 

43 English 



** Languages (Romance. Oriental. Slavic, 

Scandinavian, Classical) 

45 History 

46 Philosophy 

47 Geography 

48 Journalism 

49 Music 

80 Political Science 

51 Psychology 

52 Sociology 

53 Speech 

54 Zoology 

Sodal Welfare 

85 Interrelationship of the Social Services 

86 Human Relatioru in the Social Services 

87 Helping Individuals and Groups 

88 — . Seminar on Problems In the Social Services 

89 — . Child Care Practice in Institutioru 

The Team Approadi to Child Care Practice 

8* Principles and Practices in Residential Care 

for the Aging 

What other general areas (or course titles) would you 
included in the Center’s new Daythnc 

62 

Do you now receive course announcements fttm 
University 

88 7 Yes. (If there are additional ones In the 

list below which you would care to re- 
ceive, please check those wanted.) 

2 No. (If you wish to have your name 

on the mailing list, please chedt those 
areas wanted in the list below.) 

84 Business Administietion 

65 Education 

86 Engineering and Sdences 

87 RealEsute 

68 Liberal Arts 

69 Social Welfare 

70 New Daytime Classes 

7^ • City and Regional Planning 

72 Spedal Lectures, Wortshops, Weekend 

Conferences 

73 Correspondence Courses 



For further details or additional Questionnaires write nr telenhnn^. 

Dayttoe Program, University of California ExteSSL LiSS? 

San Francisco 2, California (UNderhill 1-M52). Laguna Street, 

THE LIBRARY OF 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION 



